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CHAPTER I 


THE TIDAL WAVE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


CARLYLE, in his French Revolution, 
describing the death of Louis XV, 
speaks in this oracular fashion: “Borne — 
over the Atlantic, to the closing ear of 
Louis, King by the Grace of God, what 
sounds are these; muffled, ominous, new 
in our centuries? Boston Harbor is 
- black with unexpected Tea: behold a 
Pennsylvania Congress gather; and ere 
long, on Bunker Hill, Democracy an- 
nouncing, in rifle-volleys, death-winged, 
under her Star Banner, to the tune of 
Yankee-doodle-doo, that she is born, 
and, whirlwind-like, will envelop the 
world!” 

This is more than rhapsody. It is 
prophetic insight. The Chelsea seer 
rightly rated the rifle-volleys of Bunker 
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Hill. These rifle-volleys did announce, 
not the birth, but the rebirth, of de- 
mocracy. 

If we were going to trace she rise of 
even modern democracy, we should have 
to go back farther than Carlyle seems to 
indicate. We should have to go back 
anyway to the political struggles of 
Greece. We see it making headway 
through the plebeian uprisings of Rome. 
Christianity, born in a lowly state and 
moving among the artisans and fisher- 
folk, gave it a fresh impulse. For many 
years Jesus worked at a carpenter bench 
and may justly be called the first real 
out-and-out democrat. He knew what 
was in man, and because he knew he 
taught men to think of themselves as 
sons of God. If sons, then brothers, so 
he gave them the great commandment, 
“Love one another.” These two prin- 
ciples, regard for self and regard for 
others, are fundamental to democracy. 
The one made possible the radical shift 
in civilization by which man ceased to be 
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a “means” and became both the “end” 

and the measure of all things. The 
_ other made for the spirit of good will 
among men, without which human so- 
ciety is impossible. 

But Christianity soon came to eclipse 
as did also democracy. During the 
Middle Ages there was no democracy. 
Two despotical institutions lorded it 
over the earth—the court and the 
church. But democracy had not died. 
It was only under eclipse. Its spirit - 
was felt again. It began to cry out 
against the abuses of the church, appeal- 
ing to the reason and the conscience of 
the people. A revival of learning be- 
gan, new lands were discovered, the for- 
ward-looking people looked westward 
- for more room and more liberty, and 
found it beyond the “estranging sea” on 
the North American continent, where 
there were no cramping traditions, but 
instead primitive conditions of life, 
equality of opportunity, and the call of 
the frontier. It is not strange that 
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democracy came to a new birth under 
such circumstances. 

If we take the American Revolution 
as our starting point, we shall see the fit- 
ness of Carlyle’s statement as to the 
extent and rapidity with which democ- 
racy has spread over the earth. We see 
a new republic rise in the West and the 
old regime go out in France. We see 
Napoleon with his penchant for bump- 
ing the heads of kings come and go and 
leave behind him overturned thrones 
and broken scepters and a tradition of a 
rise from poverty and obscurity that 
went like wine to the heads of the sub- 
merged multitudes. We see Metternich 
battling vainly against too great odds 
and futilely striving to prop up dynas- 
ties that have had their day and must 
cease to be. For whether or not he sees 
it, the world is no longer interested in 
the schemes and scandals of courts and 
kings. Meantime, democracy is pene- 
trating education, art, literature, and 
music, inditing popular songs, fashion- 
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ing the poetry of Robert Burns, paint- 
ing canvases like “The Angelus,” tell- 
ing the stories of Les Misérables. 

Within this period parliaments, with 
more or less power, and more or less 
representative of the people, have been 
brought into existence in Mexico, China, 
Persia, Turkey, and Russia. Even the 
hermit nation Korea has come to a new 
and surprising declaration of independ- 
ence, and autocratic Japan is feeling the 
- new spirit. 

Western civilization, with its good 
roads, its public enterprises that furnish 
the people with water and fuel and light 
and protection; with its aid along agri- 
cultural lines and its stimulation of in- 
ventiveness; with its comparatively low 
taxes and happy homes, free schools, 
free libraries, free speech, free press, 
right of assemblage, and free-move- 
ment; Western civilization, with its 
books, its pictures, its products, its trav- 
elers, its missionaries—and especially its 
missionaries—has gone to the ends of 
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the earth and permeated backward Ori- 
ental peoples with democratic feelings 
and desires. 

What would Carlyle say now! If 
the old seer were living in our day, how 
would he speak of our epoch? The guns 
of Bunker Hill are too feeble to reach 
our ears above the din of a war that 
has shaken the very foundations of the 
civilized world, a war, not involving 
little England and her American col- 
onies, but engulfing the whole of civili- 
zation. 

And now the great objective of the 
popular uprising and aspiration is not 
the ballot, not mere political democracy, 
but the control of all life in the interests 
not of the few but of all! The long- 
continued academic discussions about 
interest, rent, land, incomes, inheritance, 
and standards of living have at last 
gotten themselves written into new laws, 
which in turn are but points of depar- 
ture; and the cry has become, not better 
wages or better living conditions, but 
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- the control of all the means of pro- 
duction for the larger good of all. 
_ Again an old order passeth and a 
new is ushered in! The world is in- 
formed that the laborer is no longer 
willing to be a servant working for a 
master on the master’s terms, but is de- 
termined to be a cooperator with his em- 
ployer! Not masters and servants any 
longer, but colaborers and employers to 
be; and uprisings, if not rifle-volleys or 
_ dynamite, from Petrograd and Liver- 
pool and Birmingham to Chicago and 
Boston and San Francisco, usher in the 
new demand, not only for higher wages 
and better living conditions, but for the 
control of all the means of production! 
Already the phrase “captains of indus- 
try” sounds like an anachronism. 

The figure of a whirlwind is not 
adequate to suggest the present move- 
ment of democracy. It has become a 
tidal wave, sweeping over civilization 
and submerging it! And everywhere 
men and women stop at their tasks to 
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ask each other what they shall see when 
this tidal wave recedes. Will it be the 
wreckage of a civilization that could not 
stand the fierce beating of the waves? 
Or will it be a new and lusty life emerg- 
ing out of the muck and slime of the re- 
ceding tide—a new social order in which 
the people shall no longer be ruled nor 
ridden nor exploited by the few for the 
benefit and comfort of the few, but, 
rather, one in which the people shall 
rule and reign? 

Is it to be wondered at that church- 
men are asking themselves these days, 
“What is to become of the church?” Or 
that Methodists are asking themselves, 
“What is to become of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church?” 
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CHAPTER II 


THE “AUTOCRATIC MOLDS” 
OF METHODISM 


Ir is the purpose of this book to try to 
answer the question—What is the rela- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to this world-wide democratic move- 
- ment? Is Methodism as a polity at 
home in this democratic world? Or is 
this, the largest of Protestant bodies in 
America, so much of yesterday as to be 
out of joint with the times? 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
Methodism spoken of as an ecclesiastical 
autocracy. Not long since some of our 
laymen rushed into print to call one 
of our general superintendents “A 
Kaiser.” Their grievance was that they 
did not get the preacher they asked for 
at Conference. 

Of late this criticism has been more 
frequently made. Democracy is a word 
to conjure with. Not only so, the spirit 
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of democracy is searching all things and 
judging all things—the home, the 
school, the court, the shop. Why should 
it not judge the church? 

It is an interesting question: “Is 
Methodism essentially democratic or is 
it autocratic?” In polity is it despotic? 
Have the people any way of finding self 
expression under its laws and forms? 
Do the people govern the church or are 
they governed? Do they make their 
leaders or are they at the mercy of their 
rulers? 

A writer in the Methodist Review for 
July, 1919, answers these questions in a 
summary way by stating sweepingly 
that Methodism is still at this late date 
“largely autocratic.” He admits that 
there is a good deal of democracy among 
Methodist people and preachers—and 
he even suggests that some Methodist 
Bishops are democratic, But his insist- 
ence is that Methodism does not give 
free play to the democratic spirit be- 
cause of what he calls its “autocratic 
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molds.” He looks upon the polity of 
Methodism as autocratic. His propos- 
als, that the district superintendents be 
elected by the Annual Conferences, 
made up of laymen and _ preachers 
equally, and that the appointments be 
made by the majority votes of these dis- 
trict superintendents, would seem to 
indicate that his reason for thinking 
Methodism autocratic is that the re- 
sponsibility for making appointments, 
among other great powers, is at present 
given to the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.* 


1Since writing the above the author has heard one 
of the leading pastors of Methodism in an impassioned 
address before a popular audience say: “Who are kings 
and bishops anyhow? They are just like the rest of 
us, and unless we modify our archaic autocracy we 
need not expect to be able to appeal to the people of 
this democratic age.”” And he has also heard a mem- 
ber of an Annual Conference state in a very violent 
manner in a Conference debate, “It is time for govern- 
ment from above to cease in Methodism.” The 
amusing thing in this latter situation was that the 
next day several young brethren seeking admission in- 
to full connection with the Conference expressed their 
approval of Methodist government and pledged their 
loyalty to it. 
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Here is a very serious criticism. Itis 
published in the official organ of ecclesi- 
astical and theological thought of the 
denomination and is thus given not only 
circulation but something of prestige. 
It very clearly rates our Methodist 
polity as a left-over from monarchical 
days. It is not akin, according to this 
criticism, to the United States Govern- 
ment, but to the Governments of Russia 
and Turkey and Germany. It is not 
intended to suggest that the Review 
writer goes so far as to insinuate that 
the government of Methodism is of a 
piece with the governments referred to. 
But the point is just this: We use the 
word autocracy very freely. We have 


at least since the outbreak of the war. - 


We also use it very loosely and reck- 
lessly. If we are going to characterize 
an ecclesiastical government as auto- 
cratic we ought to be sure of our mean- 
ing and of the associations of the word 
we use. 

If this criticism is essentially fair, 
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then the leaders of Methodism should at 
once set about putting the machinery of 
Methodism more nearly in line with the 
spirit of the times and the trend of de- 
velopments in political and industrial 
life. 

If, on the other hand, the facts should 
show, as the title of this book suggests, 
that essentially Methodism is demo- 
cratic and in line with the spirit of the 
present, then it must be clear that those 
critics, lay and clerical, and especially 
the latter, do a real injury to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by preju- 
dicing public opinion against it in 
speaking of it as an autocracy. We 
cannot expect to interest people in an 
autocratic church. There is no room 
‘for such an institution in a democratic 
age. Nor can it be argued that such an 
institution is in line with the spirit of 
Christianity. Christianity seeks to cre- 
ate a spirit of high self regard in man 
and also of a high regard for others, 
and no institution that regards men and 
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women, as every autocracy does, as 
means, can be said to be of the spirit of 
Christ. 

But suppose we should come to see 
that Methodism is not only the largest 
Protestant body numerically but that 
also in it is the spirit of the Republic; 
in it there is opportunity for the free ex- 
pression of the life of the people; and 
that in it the people rule and that it 
keeps step with the spirit of progress! 
Suppose we should come to see that 
Methodism is a great democratic church 
entirely at home in a democratic age! 
The question raised is an important one. 
We shall try to answer it by an appeal 
to Methodist history and also by a direct 
study of Methodist polity. 

But meantime let us try to under- 
stand what we mean by the terms autoc- 
racy and democracy. 
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CHAPTER III 
DEMOCRACY DEFINED 


Ir may be just as well to get clearly 
before our minds what we mean by 
democracy. 

Democracy has been spreading over 
the earth for more than a hundred years, 
in spite of emperors and czars and Met- 
ternich and the Holy Alliance, and it 
has passed safely through another 
gigantic struggle with clearly defined 
autocracies. We ought to be able to 
understand what democracy means how, 
for we have had an opportunity to study 
it with half the world on fire. 

We may take Germany as an ex- 
ample of autocracy, both in government 
and in the spirit of German life. On 
the other hand, since it is true that every 
colony of Great Britain, and Japan and 
China in the Orient, have fashioned 
their governments more or less accord- 
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ing to the pattern shown them by the 
United States, we may take the latter 
government and country as an example 
of democracy. 

A good many people have had much 
to say about the excellent social features 
of Germany—the way in which old age 
pensions are provided for, the cities 
governed, education adapted, ete. And 
in contrast with this, our own wretched — 
municipal governments and _helter- 
skelter way of doing things, our vast 
trusts, etc., have been held up to indicate 
that the average citizen is as well off, if 
not better off, under an autocracy than 
under a democracy. 

The answer to such persons and their 
contentions is that if animal comfort is 
all there is to life, it is possibly true that 
the average citizen is as well off under a 
benevolent autocracy as under a democ- 
racy. But there is a suggestive couplet 
worthy of perusal at this point: 


“To what avail the plow and sail 
Or land or life if freedom fail ? ” 
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In autocratic Russia no meeting 
could be held without the consent of the 
police; newspapers had to have the sanc- 
tion of imperial censors, as did all the 
books published. Nor could any scholar 
own a book under the ban. There was 
no liberty of protest. If liberty of 
speech, liberty of the press, liberty of 
assemblage, liberty of criticism are not 
of any value, then life under an autoc- 
racy has about as many advantages as 


under a democracy. 


Democracy gives liberty to its citi- 
zens. ‘Thatis one count. In an autoc- 
racy the end is the state or the ruling 
class. The individual lives for that. If 
he is cared for, it is that he may the bet- 
ter serve the state, and the care of him is 
of the same nature as the care given to 
an African slave by the thrifty planter 
under the slave conditions in the South 
before the Civil War. In a democracy 
- the welfare of the people as an end in 
itself is one of the main characteristics. 
Democracy holds that man was not 
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made for the Sabbath but the Sabbath 
for man, and so also the school and the 
court and the state. 

Professor Kuno Francke, head of the 
Department of German at Harvard, 
speaking before the war of the differ- 
ence between the typical German and 
the typical American, pointed out 
that the German has a great capacity 
for self-surrender and that the typical 
American has a great capacity for self- 
possession. That is not unfair, nor is it 
fanciful. The one trait is the result of 
autocracy and the other of democracy. 
In a democracy there must be self-pos- 
session on the part of the citizens, or 
anarchy will displace order. 

Politically, democracy means the rule 
of the people. In 1830 Daniel Webster 
used almost the same words later made 
immortal by Lincoln, to describe democ- 
racy: “Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” It is the 
rule of the people for the people. Some 
one has acutely remarked, in substance, 
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that in a democracy there are no masters 
but the people, and that the people re- 
tain their mastery only so long as they 
master themselves. 

In a larger sense democracy is a habit 
of mind that grows out of a knowledge 
of the deeper meaning of life, of the 
dignity of human nature, a knowledge 
that leads each man to regard the other 
man’s life as a sacred thing. Hence the 
democratic spirit holds that no man is 
good enough to govern another man 
without that other man’s consent. 
Upon that basis political democracy is 
built. The spirit of democracy regards 
each man as one and individual, and 
therefore expects education not to run 
every child into the same mold, but to 
give each child the opportunity to be- 
come what he has the capacity to be- 
come. The spirit of democracy holds 
that there is no place for drones, but 
that each individual in the common- 
wealth must contribute his share, what- 
ever it may be, to the common welfare, 
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and that he must not be robbed of the 
fruit of his labor. This is industrial 
democracy. 

Rauschenbusch (Christianizing the 
Social Order, page 355) shows how the 
spirit of democracy has permeated in- 
creasingly all life: “The Renaissance of 
the fifteenth century began the democ- 
ratizing of Education and the Intellect. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury began the democratizing of the 
church (which has taken more than 
three hundred years). The Revolution 
of the eighteenth century began the 
democratizing of the state and the po- 
litical order. The industrial Revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century began the 
democratizing of property.” 

A cleverly written three-act play has 
been issued in the Saturday Evening 
Post recently by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson, and later brought 
out in book form, entitled The Gibson 
Upright. This composition is a very — 
effective setting forth of the failure 
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_ of the working man to recognize the 

place of leadership in industry, of man- 
_ agerial ability. The men helping to 
- make the Gibson Upright piano feel 
that Gibson, the head of the firm, is a 
useless encumbrance to the business and 
_ that he is absorbing what they earn. 

Gibson, finally discouraged, turns the 
entire plant over to the men, and the 
utmost confusion follows, until it be- 
comes necessary for him to resume the 
management. The playwrights have 
tellingly set forth the place of intel- 
ligent management in industry, and real 
democracy never has contempt for the 
expert or specialist. The typical Ameri- 
can is really a hero worshiper. But 
there is another side to the industrial 
situation which the playwrights in ques- 
tion should now set forth, for the spirit 
of democracy recognizes that each man 
giving his labor to it has an abiding in- 
terest and investment in the Gibson Up- 
right, or whatever may be the product 
of his toil, and the problem that arises 
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here has scarcely so much as been recog- 
nized by society, not to say solved. 

But, politically, democracy means the 
rule of the people, and it is the political 
phase of the question, or its govern- _ 
mental phase, in which we are especially 
interested. Democracy, governmentally, 
is government by the people either di- 
rectly or through representatives. Ina 
small society or area immediate democ- 
racy is possible. It served very well in 
Athens or in the New England town 
meeting. It is not possible in large 
organizations or for nations spread over 
large areas like the United States. The 
immediate, or direct, type of democratic 
government would be an impossibility 
for a large organization like that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The cardinal differences between 
democracy and autocracy, politically, 
are two: an autocracy is not government 
for the people as an end; democracy is. 
Autocracy is not responsible to the 
people; democracy is. It is a mistake 
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to think that democracy differs from 
’ autocracy, politically, by reason of the 
fact that the ruler of an autocracy has 
great power while the ruler of a democ- 
racy is given little power. The truth is 
that a democracy lodges immense pow- 
ers in the persons of its rulers. Wood- 
row Wilson had not less power than any 
other ruler in the great war. He pos- 
sibly had more. The difference between 
him and the rulers of nations with which 
we were contending was that he was di- 
- rectly and very definitely responsible to 
_ the people who had placed him in the 
chief magistracy of the country. His 
power had not been usurped but dele- 
gated to him. It was a power constitu- 
tionally bestowed. 

Let us be very clear at this point. In 
an autocracy the rulers arrogate power 
to themselves. In a democracy it is 
given to them. In an autocracy they 
are not responsible to the people, in a 
democracy they are. The essence of 
autocracy is irresponsible power. The 
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essence of a democracy is power for 
which responsibility is carefully defined. 

With these facts before our minds let 
us turn to study, even if in a cursory 
manner, first the history of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and then the 
polity it works under. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE APPEAL TO METHODIST 
HISTORY 


Nor a few persons, preachers and lay- 
men alike, look upon Methodism as the 
lengthening shadow of John Wesley, 
and therefore conclude that it is clearly 
a form of ecclesiastical despotism or 
absolutism. 

It ought to be said at once that by no 
fair use of language can John Wesley 
be classed as a democrat. He grew up 
under a political aristocracy in a pre- 
latical church as a high churchman, 
and only slowly moved away from the 
latter position. The Methodists of 
England up till the time of his death 
were under a personal form of govern- 
ment, and it was very fortunate that it 
was so. For, as Macaulay said, Wes- 
ley did have a genius for government, 
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and his people had never been trained 
to that form of activity. Still, it must. 
be said that, so far as history reveals, 
Wesley never had any great desire to 
see government by the people and for 
the people come into existence in church 
affairs. | 

In 1766, after some twenty years of 
experience as a religious leader, he de- 
fined his position. Some democratic im- 
pulses had begun to be felt among the 
people evidently, and he sought to 
justify his course. His comment is in- 
teresting: “Observe! I myself sent for 
these, of my own free choice; and I sent 
for them to advise, not to govern me.” 
He looked upon them as his children; he 
was called of God to father them, and it 
must be admitted that, taken altogether, 
there was no abuse of power on his part, 
for both his piety and his common sense 
restrained and guided him successfully 
and for the good of the people. If he 
was not held responsible to the people 
by constitutional restraints or legislative 
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enactments, he was under a keen sense 
of responsibility to God for the shep- 
herding of the flock God had enabled 
him to gather together. This was Wes- 
ley’s point of view, and it is well to try to 
get it, to be fair to him, and to call things 
by their right names. It does not seem 
that he looked upon this arrangement 
as having any permanency in it. He was 
not organizing a new church. Events 
finally forced the organization of 
a church independent of the established 
order, but he did not desire that. When 
some of the restless spirits about him, 
rightly restless, said they desired confer- 
ences “where everything should be de- 
cided by most votes,” he admitted that 
such an arrangement might come to be 
after his death! Such a statement may 
be read from either one of two angles: 
we may read it so as to make Wesley an 
unyielding old autocrat! That is the 
easy reading of it, but it must miss the 
mark, or else he would not have won 
such loyalty from those associated with 
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him. The other way to read it is that 
here, as in every other place, Wesley 
was being guided by events, seeking to 
follow the leading of a Divine Provi- 
dence, of which he was ever conscious. 
But whatever may be said of Wes- 
ley, when we turn to the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America we face altogether different 
circumstances. American Methodists 
were not living under a political aristoc- 
racy. They were just as passionately 
opposed to autocracy as the present 
generation of Methodists. They had 
small opinion of kings and monarchical 
forms of governments. Think how 
closely Washington was watched lest he 
might form a monarchy! They were 
entirely free from any ecclesiastical 
hierarchy intrenched in their social life, 
and there was among them no John 
Wesley. It is true there was Asbury, 
but it ought not to be difficult to im- 
agine the embarrassments under which 
Asbury must have carried on his minis- 
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try after the Revolutionary War, for 
these colonists would have no English- 
man to rule over them. Besides, As- 
bury did not have Wesley’s genius for 
government, nor anything like it. On 
the other hand, those preachers were 
men of the frontier with the American’s 
love of freedom in their hearts and with 
something of the bigness of the conti- 
nent in their mental makeup. They 
loved the road and the “clearings” and 
were unwilling to call any man lord. 
The best they could do for Asbury was 
to call him brother! Wesley lamented 
that fact, but that was the fact. They 
looked upon him as being among his 
peers. 

It should be kept in mind that these 
men were under the influence of the 
ideas that made the American and 
French Revolutions possible. They 
were also greatly influenced by the un- 
compromising democracy of such men 
as Patrick Henry and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 
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These facts should be kept in mind. 
Nor should we minimize the part the 
Holy Spirit played in the preparation 
of the minds of the American leaders 
for the formation of the new church 
adapted to the need of an undeveloped 
continent and to the pioneers who were 
rapidly pushing westward. It is only 
by keeping in mind such considerations 
that we shall be able to appreciate the 
spirit of not only early American 
Methodism but of the Methodism of 
to-day, acknowledged to be free in its 
spirit from hampering traditions and 
from the fear of adventure. 

Bishop Hurst in his History - of 
Methodism rightly calls the Christmas 
Conference (1784), from which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church dates, “a 
constitutional convention.” The preach- 
ers had been called together to hear the 
recommendations of Wesley and to de- 
termine such fundamental questions as 
“Shall a new church be organized?” 
“If so shall it be Presbyterian or Epis- | 
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copal in form.”* Then after the ques- 
tions had been answered they would be 
faced by the problems of working out 
the details of the governmental struc- 
ture. Even the fragmentary records 
we have of that and the next General 
Conference show us what a large 
amount of ground they had to cover. 
And how well they did it!—those 
sixty or more preachers, representing 
some fifteen thousand members scat- 
tered throughout the colonies, soon to 
become States. They were all young 


11t is a well known fact that the brethren that met 
in 1779 at the Fluvanna Conference were in favor of 
organizing as a Presbyterian Church, but Francis Asbury 
was strongly in favor of the Episcopal form, and by 
persistent diplomacy held the brethren steady until the 
Christmas Conference. 

It is also well known that overtures were made to 
Bishop Coke about the time of the Christmas Confer- 
ence by some of the Episcopal leaders in Pennsylvania 
seeking to hold the Methodist people in line with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and the final action of 
the Christmas Conference was all the more significant 
in the light of these facts, showing the large measure 
of intelligent action on the part of the Conference as 
well as the dominating leadership of Asbury and Coke. 
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men. Asbury was scarcely forty. 
Coke was but thirty-eight. Few of 
them had traveled in the itinerancy as 
long as eight years, many of them had 
come into the work during the preced- 
ing quadrennium. 

They were not the type of men to be 
bothered about “molds” of any kind. It 
is not to be supposed that they would be 
hindered by any hoary traditions. As- 
bury had come there with a determina- 
tion to do nothing without the consent 
of the preachers—his preachers—as a 
body. He reports in his Journal that 
every issue was settled by a majority of 
the votes. To him, as he said, “the voice 
of the preachers was the voice of God.” 

It is true that Wesley had a great 
deal to do with the decisions of that 
body and with shaping the form of the 
church’s organization. He had sent 
them some helpers in the persons of 
Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey. He had 
also sent them a letter as to his views of 
church government and their rights as 
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to going ahead independent of the 
Church of England. He sent them sug- 
gestions as to doctrines and liturgy. 
And these American pioneers had great 
respect for John Wesley. Neverthe- 
less, they also had great independence, 
as may easily be seen from the way in 
which from time to time the itinerants 
dropped out of the work, or as is clear 
from the presence in that little group of 
such a rebellious spirit as that of James 
O’Kelly. In the English Conferences, 
as Bishop Neely says (Governing Con- 
ference, page 9), the preachers “dis- 
cussed but Wesley determined.” That 
was not the case at the Christmas Con- 
ference. There Wesley recommended 
but the members of that Conference de- 
~ bated, considered carefully, and decided 
according to their own best judgment. 

If anyone thinks the case here is put 
too strongly for the Conference, let him 
bear in mind that the Conference of 
1787 struck out the clause adopted in 
1784 by which the Conference had 
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bound itself to obey Mr. Wesley in all 
things and omitted Wesley’s name from 
the Minutes. Mr. Wesley had written 
Dr. Coke from London, September 6, 
1786, that he desired to have Richard 
Whatcoat “appointed superintendent 
with Mr. Francis Asbury.” The Con- 
ference conceded no such power even to 
Wesley, and they feared the removal of 
Asbury. Besides, they had written into 
the law of their church in the election of 
Asbury that bishops are elected, not ap- 
pointed. (See Tigert’s American Epis- 
copal Methodism, pages 225-237.) 

It is safe to declare, quoting the 
Episcopal Address of 1912, that, 
“There and then absolutism died in the 
American Church.” 

With such a beginning we should 
naturally expect the church to proceed, 
not in an autocratic manner, but by the 
method of popular appeal and decision. 
That is exactly what the years between 
1784 and 1919 reveal. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
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in that time has moved from a personal 
form of government to a well-grounded 
and wisely balanced form of constitu- 
tional government; from a government 
representing the clergy only to a gov- 
ernment resting upon the consent of the 
entire church, where participation in its 
councils and in the making of its laws 
is open to all. That the church to-day 
gives less power to its bishops and 
preachers and more to its laity than it 
did in the beginning is not ground for 
cavil. It is exactly what may be said 
of the political government of the 
United States. In every department 
of civil government democracy has 
gained ground. For instance, to men- 
tion but one fact, when our American 
Constitution was adopted the suffrage 
was so restricted that only one hundred 
and twenty thousand inhabitants out of 
three million had a vote (Simon’s 
Forces in American History, page 97, 
quoted by Rauschenbusch) . There are 
three spheres where this development 
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can be traced clearly. The church has 
erected a governing body, representa- 
tive of the entire church. It has defi- 
nitely marked out the place of the epis- 
copacy in our economy and it has pro- — 
vided for the representation of the laity 
in our councils. 

The General Conference, as is well 
known, is a delegated body representing 
the entire church, not simply the male 
members but the women as well. It is 
worthy of note that before the republic 
gave the suffrage to women by constitu- 
tional amendment the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church gave full recognition to its 
women. This body has full power to 
legislate on all matters pertaining to the 
interests of the denomination within the 
limits indicated by the restrictive rules. 
Every power this body has is given it by 
the church either by the original consti- 
tution or by the tacit consent of to-day. 
And this body has had to deal with very 
difficult problems, and it has always 
done so in an entirely democratic way. 
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It is composed of the preachers and the 
laymen. The bishops have no right of 
debate or vote in it. At the most they 
but preside. 

As an illustration of the fact that the 
brethren who are lamenting the autoc- 
racy of Methodism are mistaken, take 
a single illustration. They recommend 
that in order to democratize the church 
we in the future, as a church, elect our 
_ district superintendents, and that all ap- 
pointments be made by a majority vote 
of the Cabinet made up of these elected 
district superintendents and the presid- 
‘ing bishop. 

This is certainly a recommendation of 
a radical character, of a revolutionary 
character, for it would completely sub- 
vert our present form of government. 
‘The bishop would no longer make the 
appointments—and that is the main 
business of the bishop now—and hence 
we would do away with episcopacy. 
The church would no longer center as it 
does now in the episcopacy, restricted 
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and instructed by our constitutional 
provisions and by legislative enactment; 
it would be distributed among the more 
than one hundred and twenty Annual 
Conferences. And so the essential char- 
acter of our church would be changed. 
These brethren know that. They think 
the change would be for the better, but 
whether this is so is not the point just 
now. The point for us to keep in our 
minds as we try to decide how much 
ground there is for the criticism that 
Methodism is an autocracy is just this: 
even such a radical and revolutionary 
recommendation as this may be brought 
into any Annual Conference in Method- 
ism; and if it commends itself to the 
members of that Conference, then it will 
_ be sent on to the General Conference; 
and if there it meets with favorable re- 
ception, it is not very difficult to amend 
the third restrictive rule and accomplish 
what these brethren desire. But any 
form of government, political or eccle- 
siastical, as easy of access as this shows 
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the Methodist Church to be cannot 
fairly be called autocratic. 

The bishops of Methodism are given 
great. powers. They are authorized to 
ordain deacons and elders; they preside 
at the Annual and General Confer- 
ences. These are great powers to be 
giventoany men. But they were given 
in the first instance to two men by a 
small group of men in 1784, a group of 
men who-had just come out of a bitter 
struggle with an unscrupulous despot. 
They were, as has been indicated, young 
men and men of the open and the 
frontier, and they had no patience with 
absolutism anywhere or in any form. 
The powers were given to Asbury and 
Coke and to the episcopacy by those 
men. ‘The powers were not usurped. 

Was it a hasty and ill-considered 
action? —Twenty years later, with a 
younger generation of men in positions 
of responsibility, the whole matter came 
up for review. It had become neces- 
sary to provide for a delegated General 
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Conference on account of the increase 
of the membership of the church and its 
spread over larger areas. It thus be- 
came necessary for the General Confer- 
ence of 1808, representing the whole 
church, to draft a constitution for the 
proposed delegated Conferences. Did 
they seek to do away with episcopacy ? 
No; they embodied it in the restrictive 
rules; that is, they did not leave it to the 
chances of hasty legislation but made it 
a part of the constitution of the church 
so as to give it and the church stability. 

A generation or more later, after fifty 
years of history, unrest broke out in the 
church. There were those who chafed 
under what seemed to them autocratic 
conditions. They did not like the insti- 
tution of episcopacy. They wanted to 
elect their district superintendents. The 
agitation was intense for several decades 
and finally resulted in the church going 
on record again in favor of the episcopal 
form of government and in favor of the 
“plan” of episcopacy adopted by the 
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church at the beginning. And the “re- 
formers” withdrew and formed the 
Methodist Protestant Church. The 
conclusion the church came to is doubt- 
less not the conclusion that some would 
have come to who look upon our present 
polity as autocratic. But the fact of 
great significance is that the members 
of the church over a long period of 
years, hearing everything that could be 
said in favor of change (and the advo- 
cates of change were in several cases at 
least outstanding leaders), hearing all 
that could be said and weighing it care- 
_ fully, in the several Annual Conferences 
and in the several sessions of the Gen- 
eral Conference, voted to go forward 
with the old plan. This is the very 
essence of true democracy, for in a 
democracy we have the rule of the 
people. Episcopacy may not be as good 
a form of church government as some 
other, but it is what the Methodist 
people have chosen. They have chosen 
it by democratic methods. They have, 
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it is true, lodged great power in the per- 
sons of their bishops, just as the Ameri- 
cans have lodged great power in the per- 
son of their President, but it is power 
they have given, and they have placed 
about it certain restrictions, which we 
shall examine further on, which they 
think sufficient. This power, then, can- 
not be termed autocratic power, for the 
essence of autocracy is power for which 
the ruler is not responsible to those 
whom he chances to govern. 

It is not necessary, for our purpose, 
to go into the history of the lay move-. 
ment to any great degree. But it has a 
significance for the present argument. 

It is very easy to conclude from a 
hasty study of this movement that lay 
representation has been forced upon a — 
church in the hands of the clergy who 

were not willing to relinquish any of : 
their power. But that is not the truth. 
Agitation for lay representation began 
as early as 1816 and became acute by 
1830. It was not the sole reason for the 
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withdrawal of those who formed the 
Methodist Protestant Church, but it 
was one of the causes for dissatisfaction. 
But their withdrawal showed plainly 
that they did not represent a large 
minority even. They had kept up a vig- 
orous agitation in proportion to their 
- numbers. But from a democratic point 
of view they could not expect to win. 
That was in 1830 and the agitation or 
discussion was kept up with increasing 
appeal through the years. In 1862 a 
poll of the Annual Conferences and of 
the members of the churches was taken 
and it revealed an interesting fact: the 
laity was not as much in favor of the 
proposal as were the preachers, and de- 
feated it by a two-to-one vote. This 
was excellent reason for the change not 
being made, but it was no reason for 
stopping the agitation. Nor was it 
stopped. The proposal had merit in it, 
and its champions kept it before the 
thought of the church. They claimed, 
and rightly, that lay representation 
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would lead the laymen to take more in- 
terest in the church. And, again, they 
rightly claimed that a just, free govern- 
ment must rest on the consent of the 
governed, and that therefore every 
member ought to have part in the coun- 
cils of the church. In 1869 the vote was 
taken once more in the churches, and the 
measure carried by more than a two-to- 
one vote among the members, and an 
_ even larger majority among the preach- 
ers. Immediately steps were taken to 
make the law of the church conform to 
the will of the people, and the laymen 
became members of the General Con- 
ference of 1872, and equal lay repre- 
sentation was provided for in 1900. 

It is not necessary, it would seem, to 
go further, in order to convince any un- 
prejudiced mind that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from the beginning 
has proceeded in harmony, not with the 
methods of autocrats, but after the 
fashion of democracies and republics 
generally. 
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CHAPTER V 


DEMOCRACY AND THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


THE criticism expressed quite freely 
as to the undemocratic character of our 
Methodist procedure touches upon three 
points, namely, the absence of laymen 
from our Annual Conference, the un- 
democratic character of the government 
of our local churches, and the absolutism 
of the episcopacy. The latter subject 
will be treated in a later chapter. As 
provision is being made for the admis- 
sion of laymen to our Annual Confer- 
ences we need not consider this issue in 
this connection. But now let us ex- 
amine the government of the local 
Methodist church. 

It is sometimes said that a Methodist 
preacher in his sphere is little short of a 
real dictator. It is said that there is 
little restraint put upon him and that he 
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can do practically as he wishes in the 
work of the local church. How far all 
this type of criticism is from a basis in 
fact it will not take us long to see. Let 
us look at the condition of the local gov- 
erning body in Methodism, the Quar- 
terly Conference. It is made up of 
trustees elected by the congregation, 
and the practical needs of the entire 
local church are in the hands of men and 
women so elected. It is worthy of note 
that the property of the whole Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is held by the lay- 
men and not by the clergy or bishops, as 
in some other ecclesiastical bodies. 

In the Quarterly Conference, in ad- 
dition to trustees, are stewards, the 
number depending upon the number of 
members of the church. These stewards 
are nominated by the pastor and con- 
firmed by the existing Quarterly Con- 
ference. It would seem that if these 
stewards were elected by direct vote of 
the members of the church, as in the 
case of the trustees, the membership 
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of the church would have more direct 
representation and the pastor would be 
saved the embarrassment of removing 
unsatisfactory or incapable stewards. 

In the Quarterly Conference also sit 
the class leaders of the church. Over a 
period of years the class leader has not 
been very much in evidence, but he is 
coming again into his own. Not a few 
pastors make use of class leaders for 
pastoral supervision and for direction of 
religious leadership in the congregation. 
This has been the custom of the writer 
for a number of years. If the pastor 
will carefully select his class leaders, 
assign them definite tasks, and meet 
with them from time to time for instruc- 
tions and counsel, he will find them an 
invaluable cabinet to aid him in the 
administration of the religious work of 
his church. 

In this same Quarterly Conference 
provision is made for the representation 
of the various organizations of the local 
church. For example: the young people 
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elect their own president for the Ep- 
worth League, and this president ex — 
officio becomes a member of the Quar- 
terly Conference. He is not there by 
the appointment of the pastor, nor can 
he be removed except for cause from 
this body. He is there by right of the 
suffrage of the young people. In a 
similar manner the men of the church 
are represented through their brother- 
hood president in the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, also the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
Home Missionary Society, Sunday 
School, and Junior League. Thus, ac- 
cording to the law of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, none of the organ- 
izations of Methodism is without repre- 
sentation in the local governing body. 
Then there are the deaconesses and the 
local preachers elected by vote of the 
Quarterly Conference. And _ besides 
these members the retired preachers 
have their place, ex officio in the Quar- 
terly Conference. It is difficult to see 
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how anyone can think of a body so care- 
fully constituted as being the mere 
creature of the pastor’s wishes in the 
matter. 

With the single suggestion as to the 
direct election of the stewards, as indi- 
cated above, the writer does not see how 
any change can be made in the govern- 
ment of the local church to make it any 
more democratic than it is, or to give 
any better-balanced representation to 
the membership. 

There are some pastors who in a de- 
sire to be altogether democratic pass 
over the Quarterly Conference action to 
get a direct vote of the congregation, 
but this procedure is really no more 
democratic than that provided for by 
the law of the church, but it does tend 
to subvert the machinery of Methodism, 
to discredit the polity of Methodism, 
and often has led to very serious con- 
fusion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


“THE ABSOLUTISM OF OUR 
EPISCOPACY” 


Tue heading of this chapter is not the 
author’s. It represents the feeling of 
those who complain about the autocracy 
of Methodism. What they complain 
about most is the power given to the 
bishops. Let us examine these criti- 
cisms and as we do so let us make a 
study of the episcopacy as it has been de- 
veloped in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

These criticisms may be grouped 
under several heads: 

1. The bishop has too much power. 

2. To give him the power of making 
appointments is unwise. 

3. He should not be permitted to ap- 
point the district superintendents. 

4. He should not be permitted to pre- 
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side over an Annual Conference, inas- 
much as it did not elect him directly. 

5. The episcopacy is a left-over from 
monarchical days and has no place what- 
ever in democratic ecclesiasticism.” __ 

Let us answer these criticisms in the 
order given. If it is held that the 
bishops have too much power, then it 
may be replied that it is strange that 
there has been such a meager amount of 
trouble over their use of it in the course 
of the church’s history. But such a 
criticism is of little weight. It is 
simply the opinion of those who hold it. 
The degree of power has been de- 
termined by the church from the begin- 
ning; and no matter what that degree 
might have been or might be, the same 
criticism could be lodged against it. 
That great power should be lodged in 
any representative of the people is 
surely not to be objected to on demo- 


1 These are the criticisms of the episcopacy having 
to do with its constitutional powers. We are not here: 
concerned with criticisms of any other character. 
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cratic grounds. To be sure, there is 
always ground for fear of great power 
lodged in any one person or group of 
persons. But the history of democra- 
cies shows very clearly that fear and dis- 
trust and ignorance are their great 
enemies, not delegated power. What 
every democracy needs is leadership, 
and leadership must be given the oppor- 
tunity to act. The truth is that more 
and more in every form of political 
democracy, civic, or State, or national, 
the people are delegating great power 
to executives and then holding them 
rigidly responsible for the use of it. If 
this criticism could add that the bishops 
have great, irresponsible power, it might 
have some virtue. 

The cure for the alleged evil of giving 
the appointing power into the hands of 
the bishops or a bishop is to give it to a 
group of men composing a Cabinet, 
elected by the members of the Annual 
Conference. Neither plan can be said 
to be free from objections, because noth- 
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ing human is. But the fact remains 
that the bishop is elected by democratic 
methods and is more than likely to be 
better equipped for making the appoint- 
ments than the Cabinet with which he is 
associated. In certain cases as it is now 
he goes contrary to the advice of his 
Cabinet, but he always has the benefit of 
their counsel. Furthermore, the pros- 
perity and achievement of the Method- 
ist Church would seem to indicate that 
the appointments of the bishops have 
worked, on the whole, as well as pastors 
who have been selected by any other 
method. If there are evils connected 
with the appointing power of Method- 
ism, the cure would seem to be to exer- 
cise extreme care in selecting our 
bishops, to get men who have sound 
judgment and who are capable of un- 
derstanding men and situations. A high 
order of ability along this line is not so 
‘common that we have any right to ex- 
pect to find it widely distributed over 
every Annual Conference so that we 
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should be likely to get it working as a 
result of every Annual Conference elec- 
tion. 

The controversy over the appoint- 
ment of district superintendents has 
been a long one in the church and has 
been settled. The proposal that district 
superintendents should be elected, and 
that appointments should be made by 
them, is clearly open to many serious 
objections. 

First of all, it would mean that each 
district superintendent would have to be 
twice as anxious about his reelection as 
an American congressman. 

Secondly, it would lead to a good 
deal more of political maneuvering than 
we have at the present time. 

Thirdly, each district superintendent 
would be more or less embarrassed in 
his Cabinet decisions because of the men 
under whom he had received his election. 

Fourthly, where churches have used 
this system men have been enabled to 
perpetuate themselves in office until a 
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complete political boss system has re- 
sulted. 

Fifthly, under such a regime we 
would hold our bishop responsible for 
the administration of his area, and yet it 
is easily conceivable that a group of dis- 
trict superintendents might get into 
office and defeat every move he would 
make. 

_ Sixthly, the distribution of power - 
never has been the way to get things 
done successfully. 

Seventhly, there is nothing undemo- 
cratic about the bishop appointing his 
superintendents. From the beginning 
they have been looked upon as his assist- 
ants. They are part of the executive 
machinery of our church. They make 
it possible for the bishop to supervise 
large areas. They are eyes and ears 
for him. They are to advise with him. 
He has appointed them and trusts them. 
At the same time each district superin- 
tendent knows that he must take his 
place alongside of the pastors at the end 
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of his six-year term. If he is at all 
wise, no district superintendent will for- 
get that he belongs to the brotherhood 
of Methodist preachers, and that in the 
end he must justify himself to his breth- 
ren. How a better arrangement for 
making appointments could be devised 
than the present one it would be hard to 
say. 

As to the bishop presiding in the An- 
nual Conference. It is clear that he is 
not the president of the Conference by 
direct action of that body, but the 
Annual Conference is linked up with 
the church at large, and we can see no 
real violation of democratic principles 
in such an arrangement. On the other 
hand, the arrangement has much to com- 
mend itself to reason. The bishop 
brings to the Annual Conference in his 
person, representing, as he does, the de- 
nomination, the church at large. It is 
clear that the Conference will have the 
advantage of larger experience than any 
of its members is likely to have, and that 
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the president will be in the nature of an 
unprejudiced umpire. And as the 
bishop’s powers in relation to the An- 
nual Conference are defined, it is not 
possible for him to infringe upon the 
rights of the Conference. An illustra- 
tion of this is given in Buckley’s Con- 
stitutional History of Methodism, a 
story that also shows the spirit of 
Methodism very clearly—not the spirit 
of subserviency, but of genuine Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Bishop Edward R. Ames was presid- 
ing. A brother had made a motion as 
to the order of procedure for the Con- 
ference. The bishop at once reminded 
the brother that he was not moving on 
the right lines and made suggestions as 
to how the matter in question should be 
handled. The brother at once stood on 
his rights and replied: “Bishop, I did 
not make that motion to elicit the 
opinion of the chair but to learn the 
mind of the Conference.” ‘That was 
democratic Methodism finding its voice, 
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and it ought to be said to the credit of 
the great bishop that he at once apolo- 
gized to the brother for his unintentional 
intrusion upon his rights and the rights 
of the Conference. 

Finally, as to the episcopacy being in- 
congruous with a democratic institution. 
Nothing can be farther from the fact. 
The essence of democracy is not that no 
one shall have great power intrusted to 
him, but this: that no one shall hold any 
power at all without a corresponding 
responsibility. No ruler in the world 
had more power than our own President — 
during the Great War. Yet no one 
could fairly call that autocratic power. 
It was given him by the constitution of 
the United States. 

Every power the bishop has has been 
delegated to him by the church and safe- 
guards of the rights of the preachers 
and the people have been erected at 
many points. He is not left simply to 
the restraints of piety and his own good 
judgment. There are many things that 


ee 
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_ he is given no choice about. Note the 


following, for example: 

_When the General Conference in- 
cluded all of the preachers, of course, 
the bishops had their place in it. But 
now the bishop presides but he can 
neither speak nor vote in the Annual or 
General Conference on any issue. He 
has nothing directly to do with making 
the laws of the church. 

He has no voice as to who shall be ad- 
mitted to the ministry of the church. 
That is determined in the first instance 
by laymen in the Quarterly Conference 
and finally by the members of the An- 
nual Conference. 

He has nothing to say about who shall © 
be ordained, but he must ordain those 
elected by the Conference. 

In the early days no preacher was 
privileged to print anything without the 
consent of the bishops. They have no 
such power of censorship now. 

He may fix the time of Annual Con- 
ference but not the place; such place 
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is to be determined by a vote of the 
Conference. 

He may not adjourn an Annual Con- 
ference short of a week without the con- 
sent of the preachers of the Conference. 

It has been suggested that bishops 
should be elected for a short period of 
years—four or eight at the most. This 
to give short lease to arrogance or in- 
effectiveness. But such a rule would 
work to eliminate many men who by 
that period of service would have the 
requisite experience for the better 
service of the church and would result in 
great loss of real usefulness. 

It has been suggested, again, that 
bishops be elected for four years at a 
time. That is the plan of the Method- 
ist Church of Japan. But that would 
seem to make it necessary for the 
bishops to keep a lookout for their 
“fences” like mere politicians all the 
time. 

It ought to be possible for the church 
to work out a plan for the easy retire- 
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ment of bishops who have proved their 
incapacity for the work of supervision. 
It might be done either by the instructed 
votes of the delegates of the area where 
the bishop has served or by a ballot by 
the Conference on recommendation of 
the Committee of Episcopacy, just as 
an ineffective elder is located by an An- 
nual Conference, only that all that 
might be required would be a change of 
activity and not retirement. It is ex- 
ceedingly important to retire a bishop 
who has proved himself to have.too little 
capacity for his important work, for he 
can very easily injure the church’s work 
and the lives of his brethren if there is 
not an easy way of checking him. Of 
course it goes without the saying that 
the bishops also must be adequately pro- 
tected against mere heckling and also 
against the possible play of personal 
spite. 

There is another matter that it would 
seem well enough for us all to keep in 
mind. Methodist preachers are not 
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working alone. They belong in Con- 
ferences. No-preacher’s case can very 
well be decided alone, or at least not 
frequently. Every preacher ought to 
keep in mind that a bishop administer- 
ing a Conference is looking after the in- 
terests and rights of many men, and 
that there must be give-and-take and a 
consideration for the other fellow on the 
part of every preacher certainly is true. 
And if this spirit were always present 
in our Conferences, there is no doubt — 
there would be less reason for finding — 
fault with the bishops. 

In the same manner our laymen must 
get the Methodist situation before their 
minds. 'They too often come up to the 
seat of the Conference with a determi- — 
nation to get some one particular man 
for their pastor, and they make them- 
selves believe and desire to make every- 
one else believe that their claim is -para- 
mount and that they have “a peculiarly 
exacting local situation,” ete. Our 
laymen must learn “to play the game” 
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and to keep before their minds the rights 
of every church in the Conference. 

Many of our bishops are dealing with 
the problem of making appointments 
very democratically and sympatheti- 
cally. They hear the preacher’s side of 
the case; they hear the laymen’s state- 
ments; they listen to the district super- 
intendent involved; they lay the matter 
openly before the Cabinet and prayer- 
fully reach their conclusion. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any fairer way than 
this of coming to as nearly an impartial 
decision as is humanly possible. Of 
course much, most of all, depends upon 
the sound judgment of the bishop in the 
whole matter. But this method, not of 
denying the committee whether or not 
it has any Disciplinary recognition, not 
of ignoring the preacher, but looking on 
all sides of the problems involved and 
letting the Conference know that this is 
the plan followed, seems to be as nearly 
satisfactory as it is possible to make any 
plan. 
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Let us then keep in mind that the 
solution of any trouble we may have 
with episcopal power is not to be found 
along the line of dividing power but of 
placing it definitely and of asking for 
an accounting of the stewardship of each 
bishop. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FUTURE OF METHOD- 
ISM IN A DEMOCRATIC 
WORLD 


Ler no one conclude that the forego- 
ing chapters have been written as an 
appeal that things may always remain 
in Methodism as the fathers have left 
them. That is not the purpose of the 
writer at all. He has sought simply to 
face fairly the criticism that is current 
in Methodism to the effect that the 
Methodist Church is undemocratic in 
its polity and methods. Nor does the 
writer wish to be understood as being 
out of sympathy with democracy as a 
form of government or as 4 spirit in- 
forming society. On the contrary, he 
counts himself in accord with the trend 
of the times and greets with joy each 
new gain in security for the rights of the 
common people. Indeed, he is willing 
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to go farther. It is difficult to see how 
anyone can be otherwise than sympa- 
thetic with democracy who has been to 
school to Christ, for, as has been indi- 
cated, Jesus Christ was the first great 
democrat. He not only recognized the 
sonship of man, that is to say, the worth 
of the person, and therefore laid a sure 
and solid foundation for a democratic 
superstructure of society, but he com- 
pletely democratized the idea of the 
kingdom of God which was one of hu- 
manity’s conceptions he found to his 
hand at the beginning of his ministry. 
When he taught men to say, “Our 
Father,” he indorsed the spirit of the 
family as the ultimate norm of the social 
order. There is no place in the family 
for the king and his subjects, but room 
enough for a real democracy where each 
one’s rights and duties become recipro- 
cal, and even the youngest member is 
given the right to become what he is 
capable of in the fellowship of those who 
love him. 
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The aim of the writer, rather, has 
been to get the members of the Method- 
ist Church to see how fully in keeping 
with the spirit of the age is the genius of 
Methodism. Methodism is not only the 
largest Protestant Church in America 
at the present time, but is not less demo- 
cratic than any other. Its genius is 
akin not to that of Germany or Russia 
but to that of the Republic. Within 
evangelical lines the Methodist Church 
gives large liberty of thought to its 
preachers and people. Its forms of 
government provide for much lay activ- 
ity and leadership. It gives free ex- 
pression to the life and thought of its 
- members, and it is completely controlled 
by its membership. The common talk 
to-day in Methodist circles of govern- 
-ment from the top down is not in keep- 
ing with the facts. The property of 
Methodism is held by laymen, held in 
trust for Methodism by the local leaders 
of Methodism. The ministry of Method- 
ism originates with, and is constituted 
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by the local laity. The local Methodist 
church, as has been indicated, is abso- 
lutely self-governed, within the lines 
marked out for it by the constitution of 
the church at large. Furthermore, any 
protest that any member of the church 
desires to make at any time upon any 
- subject has right of way. 

We ought to recognize these facts 
first of all if we wish to commend 
Methodism to public favor. One won- 
ders just how these preachers and lay- 
men who are forever talking about the 
autocracy of Methodism expect to com- 
mend it to the people of their commu- 
nity or to the general public. Espe- 
cially is this the case when we think of 
the ugly associations of the word “au- 
tocracy.” Only recently the pastor of 
a prominent church published an article 
in one of the official papers in which he 
referred to the appointing power of the 
bishops as a clear example of autocracy, 
and the paper reported that his opinion 
met with the indorsement of a preachers’ 
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meeting of a large city. Now, the truth 
is that the appointing power is given to 
the bishop by the will of the people and 
is carefully removed from anything like 
autocracy. Such a loose statement dis- 
credits the mental processes of the 
brother making it, but far more, it in- 
jures the church. 

It is significant, at this time when 
democratic policies and ideals have come 
to a new release and a new emphasis, 
that the great democratic Methodist 
Episcopal Church is awake and alert to 
her social responsibilities and her oppor- 
tunity of leadership as never before. 
This fact ought to be stressed by our 
preachers. We ought to be saying to 
our people and the world what is true: 
not that Methodism is an ecclesiastical 
left-over, out of joint with the times, but 
that it is keeping step with human 
progress. 

But aside from this consideration, it 
is important for us to have no mistaken 
notions as to the character of our ecclesi- 
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astical organization, if we are to work 
through it intelligently for the uplifting 
of humanity. It is the writer’s opinion 
that the preachers and people of 
Methodism have a very flexible and 
effective instrument ready to their 
hands in the polity of their church. 

We believe that Methodism has a 
large opportunity for service in this 
democratic time. If it is true—and that 
it is seems indisputable—that Method- 
ism saved England from the orgies of 
the French Revolution in Wesley’s day, 
then in a time like the present, plastic 
and big with social opportunity, the suc- 
cessors of Wesley must not fail the 
kingdom of God. There are a few lines 
of service that Methodists and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church may very 
well render at this time. 

First of all, there is need for the spir- 
itualization of all life. Our modern life 
reveals the influence of a subtle form of 
materialism. It is easy to see how a 
materialistic way of feeling and think- 
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ing has become a habit with us, for we 
have been subduing forests, taming na- 
ture, and carrying forward various 
great material enterprises. The great 
achievements of engineering and inven- 
tion not unnaturally loom big upon the 
imagination of man and tend to dwarf 
the spiritual significance of life. The 
little country church, for example, set 
among the cedars and surrounded by 
tombstones daily reminding all those 
worshiping there of the insecurity of life 
and of the fact of eternity, is one thing; 
but the city church, crouching down 
among the great sky-scrapers, with the 
never-ending tides of human life flowing 
past it, and the wheels of commerce 
thundering about it all the time, is an- 
other thing. It is certainly true that 
under our modern conditions, with their 
massive materialisms, it is difficult to 
keep the spiritual emphasis where it be- 
longs, and our living to-day is showing 
the truth of this statement. We wor- 
ship material success. Our daughters are 
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often given gladly in marriage to men 
without any moral integrity or sense of 
honor, provided they have acquired ma- 
terial wealth. The clothes problem has 
become one of the great problems. 
Every day adds to the impedimenta, the 
baggage, the average man must carry 
wherever he goes. Our American soci- 
ety is full of vulgar display and sense- 
less luxury. Luxuries with no value 
for real life have become imperative 
necessities. The slight regard millions 
of Americans have for the family, mar- 
riage, and the church as institutions 
fundamental to society, indicates our 
confusion as to our moral and social 
standards due to the materialistic drift 
of our thinking. The fine moral in- 
tegrity, sense of honor, chivalry, and 
consideration for others that belong to a 
sound and wholesome moral life are too 
often conspicuous in these days by their 
absence. 

Here is a field for the activity of the 
church. It is its business to keep clearly 
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before the minds of the people great spir- 
itual ideals for their guidance. 

Then, again, there is need that the 
church shall strike clearly the evangeli- 
cal note. We are told that the only 
Christianity that can be accepted by the 
modern man is one that has been thor- 
oughly revised. Through the subtle 
influence of a specious liberalism, even 
our thinking and preaching lie out on 
the Christian circumference, and we 
often fail to see that pure Christianity 
comes to a focus at the cross. There 
never was a time when there was greater 
and more pressing need of the Pauline 
emphasis upon the gospel message than 
right now. 

Then, too, the church has a responsi- 
bility resting upon it to keep alive the 
evangelistic passion. There is great 
need now for crying out to men, “Be ye 
reconciled to God!’ The more we in- 
crease our social activities and the more 
complex our industrial life becomes, 
the more need there is for us to keep 
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alive our evangelistic passion and to 
sound out clearly the evangelical note. 
It is said that Christian missionaries 
in China and Korea, as elsewhere, have 
been responsible for the awakening of 
those backward peoples to democratic 
ways of thinking and living. This is 
the way it ought to be. It is to the 
credit of the missionaries if they have 
kindled in the hearts of those peoples the 
passion for liberty and democracy. Yet 
let us not be misled. The democracy to 
which those backward peoples have 
come is more a struggle for liberty than 
a realization of it as yet. Those mil- 
lions are far below the level of life as we 
find it in America, and one of the spir- 
itual needs of the time is that this spirit 
of awakening democracy shall be intel- 
ligently guided and nurtured. We 
must help those brothers lightward. By 
the same sign there is a responsibility 
resting upon the church for the people 
in America. We have made long strides 
in the direction of real liberty, self- 
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possession, and self-government, and 
yet the fact of racial prejudice mani- 
fested in our attitude toward the black 
man and the brown man indicates that 
we are still even in this democratic 
America a long ways from real democ- 
racy. 

The outstanding fact in the life of 
to-day is the movement toward indus- 
trial democracy. A new class is moving 
toward liberty and its place in the 
sun. The church must understand the 
struggle of the working man. It is not 
for better working hours and better pay 
simply, but for much more than these 
indicate. ‘These people are demanding 
that they be given their place alongside 
of their other brothers in the control of 
civilization and society. -And they are 
making great progress toward indus- 
trial democracy. This movement is not 
something to fill the hearts of the sons 
and daughters of John Wesley with 
fear. As we see this multitude surging 
forward without gold braid, variously 
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accoutered, blundering, stumbling, yet 
stumbling with something of the inevi- 
tableness of destiny upon them, as if the 
good God, the Eternal Love and Pity, 
were guiding them, we ought to rejoice 
and we ought to find ways of helping 
them. 

Then there are the international 
aspects of the Kingdom. Its bearing 
upon the life of the nations we need not 
dwell upon, except to say that the 
church has a large field marked out for 
it here for service. 

Finally, the world is in need of 
brothering as never before in its history. 
The spirit of hatred has been let loose 
in the human heart by the war, and there 
ig distrust and misgiving and fear on 
every hand. It is the business of the — 
church to brother all mankind and to 
bring to every human need the fullness 
of the sympathy of Christ. 

Methodism has marked out for it a 
great future, and Methodists ought to 
go forward thanking God for their past, 
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and with a faith like that of their Meth- 
odist fathers they should seize the op- 
portunity of their present and of their 
future and do their part to bring the 
peoples of the world into a living faith 
in Christ and his gospel. 
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